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257 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW Y0«K CITY 


Phonographs and Graphopliones Rented for Business Purposes, for 

Family Use, and for Exhibitions. 


Please Note ttie Fact that 

BANKERS, 

BROKERS, 

LAWYERS, 


The leading shorthand 


THTIIJlUn a pamphlet of information, b 

JH I n All U the editorof Ilrowm's Phonograph 
•/*# that tells how to learn the art in the Hhori«*Ht 
&« fr,Vby addre^ing I). 1- SCOTT-BIlUWNiS, 
et Fourteenth Street, New York. 


I ML O I LllUUnHrnLn magazine. Francis H. 
Hemperley. author of ** Analogical Syllabic Shorthand, 
Editor : Rates Torrey, author of “ Practical Typewrit- 
ing,” Associate Editor Specimen copy free. THE 
STENOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., 38 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LOWELL. MASS 


Phonographs, Seeing Machines, Coffee Mills, Fan Motors 
Surgeons’ and Physicians’ Uses, Etc. 


In polished hardwood cases, fitted with handles and brass binding posts, fully charged^and’liermeticnlly sealed 


Handles on sides, or top of cases as desired 


Voltage from 2 to 10 


up in the Rest Quality Hard Rubber Jars, sealed and fully charged 


Any size and capacity. 

The lightest and most ef- 
ficient battery ever placed 
on the market. 

Its durability remains un- 
questioned. 

J^In use by nearly all the 
leading Phonograph Com- 
panies in the country. 

Correspond with them and 
get their opinions. 

Send for circular. 
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g* „ The New Special No. 3 Ca/igraph has met with universal 

' n ^ ^ l Tavor because it has two interchangeable platens, which can 
JJtej |jp3 I ' adjusted in less than thirty seconds, enabling an opera - 

» ior *° P r °duce the work of two machines from one; because 

Special >fiK it has a positive ribbon movement, which presents a fresh 

.r 0 ~ \2L surface of the ribbon for each type impression ; because it 

^ n r. has a wheel dog stay and six additional characters; be - 

i jf j^ | L • cause it ^ as a hollow type bar, which gives lightness and 

; strength; because it has an adjustable type hanger, which 
V? . 1 gives permanent alignment ; because it has a key for every 

- 'I Bffl tlt '■Olt " character and an adjustable feed guide . In fact, the Special 

( Wr^' N°- 3 Ca/igraph is the acme of perfection in typewriters . ■; 

|| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 

THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 

237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

mli nffliKM- 1 1003 Arrh Street, Ph I In dolphin 
men Cimcess { w# FourlU stmet, Cincinnati 


Hranch Factory* Coventry, England. 

Mention Tiik Pho.voouax. 


Correspondence, briefs, specifications or literary 
composition may be recorded on the phonograph, to be 
transcribed later by any one who can operate a type- 
writer. In this field it is steadily making its way. 
Business machine, with Storage Battery, etc., sold 
or leased. Prices given on‘applic£tfon to 


THOS. CONYNGTON, Genl. Man 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Jerome B. Howard, Editor. 

The authentic organ of the Penn Pitman St/s 

tern of Phonography. 

40 Pages, Monthly. Si. 50 a Year. 


THE PHONOGBAPHIC INSTITUTE 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Gilmore’s Band. 

MHNHHNS6TT QUHRT6TT. 

# 

Vocal Solos by 

SPENCER, JOHNSON, ASBURY. DIAMOND, 
QUINN, SIMONDS, WILY WILLIAMS, 

JOHN P. HOGAN, LIPP, GASKIN, CLARENCE, 

J. W. KELLY, BATT AND OTHERS. 

Isslen’s Orchestra, Gilmore’s Band, holding’s Band, 
Vosse’s Band and Bayne’s 69th Regiment Band. 

BANJO SOLOS, CLARIONET SOLOS, XYLOPHONE SOLOS, 

P1CCAL0 SOLOS, CORNET SOLOS. 

SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE ISSUED OCTOBER 1st, 1892. 

NEW JERSEY PHONOGRAPH CO.. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

The ‘Brudder Rasmus Sermons” 

As delivered by LOUIS VASNIER, 

Pm* the Louisiana Phonograph Company. 

— %v\\vv\VVVVV V \N\ A V VWVV V VWVNVV^^ 

The following sermons Are kept in stock and can^isually be supplied at short notice. 

“ ADAM AND EVE. ” “JOB.” 

••END OB DE WORL’.” “SINNERS.” 

“CHARITY OB DE HEART." “ MOSES AND HIS TRIBE. ” 

.“ WHY YOU ARE BLACK. ” 

These sermons, while very humorous, are characteristic Negro 
delineations and are faithful reproductions of a dusky style of pulpit 
oratory that is rapidly passing away. The sermons are very popular 
amongst both whites and blacks and have proved to be among the 
most profitable of exhibition records. ’ 

All records are clear and distinct. Any imperfect records may 
be exchanged. 

THE LOUISIANA PHONOGRAPH CO., L't’d. 

128 Gravier Street, IVew Orleans, La. 
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Owing to the many inquiries received by ns daily as to where 
Phonographs can be purchased , we beg to present below a list of our 
authorized agents , each exclusive for the district named , who offer 

Phonographs # Supplies for Sale. 

Agent’s Name and Address. Territory. 

NEW ENGLAND PHONOGRAPH GO., [-New England States. 

65? Washington St., Boston, Mass. J 

WISCONSIN PHONOGRAPH CO.. t Wwrarear. 

414 BftoADWAY, Milwaukee, An is. j 

PACIFIC PHONOGRAPH CO., i California, Arizona, 

' 323 Pink St., San Francisco, Cal. ) Nevada. 

OHIO PHONOGRAPH CO., • ) 0mo 

220 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. j 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., [Maryland, Delaware, 

62? E St., N. W., Washington, D. C. j and Dist. Columbia. 

MONTANA PHONOGRAPH CO., ) Montana 

Grandon Block, Helena, Mont, f 

KENTUCKY PHONOGRAPH CO., I Kentucky 

256 Fifth St.. Louisville, Kv. j ' v. 


GEORGE W. GRANT. STATE AGENT, 

P. 0. Box 16, Nashville, Tknn. j 


l Tennessee. 


LOUISIANA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


) 


- Louisiana. 


2? Equitable Building, New Orleans, La. \ 

MISSISSIPPI STATE PHONOGRAPH AGENCY, ) 

27 Equitable Building, New Orleans, La. f ' 

LEEDS & COMPANY', STATE AGENTS, ) Indiana 

Ind. ) 

WESTERN PA. PHONOGRAPH CO.,* / West Va. and West- 

146 Fifth Aye., Pittsburgh, Pa. \ ern Part of Penna. 
MISSOURI PHONOGRAPH CO., [Missouri, Ark. and 

Telephone Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. j Indian Territory. 


TEXAS PHONOGRAPH CO., 


I 


Texas 


2209 Post Office Street, Galveston, Tex. f 

NEBRASKA PHONOGRAPH CO., i Nebraska. 

Omaha, Nebraska. I 


HOLLAND BROTH HRS. 


I 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, f 


Canada and Alaska. 


For terms, conditions of sale, or Illustrated Catalogue of the 
machines and supplies, send stamp with inquiry to the company or 
agent in \ whose territory you contemplate using the machine, or to 

The North American Phonograph Company, 

T44 BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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TEN REASONS WHY 


EDISON'S PHONOGRAPH 
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IS SUPERIOR TO ANY STENOGRAPHER. 



You can dictate as rapidly as you please, and are never 
asked to repeat. 

CONVENIENCE. 

You dictate alone, at any hour of day or night that suits 
your convenience. 

SAVING OF OPERATOR’S TIME. 

During dictation operator can be employed with other 
work. Operators make twice the speed in writing out that 
is possible from shorthand notes. v. 

ACCURACY. 

The phonograph can only repeat what has been said to it. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

You are independent of your operator. It is easy to re- 
place a typewriter aerator, but a competent stenographer 
is hard to lind. 

ECONOMY. 

The cost of an outfit added to salary of operator is less 
than that of a stenographer, and results obtained far 
superior. 

SIMPLICITY. 

The method is so simple that no time need be lost in earn 
ing it. You can commence work AT ONCE. 



The phonograph ncjeds no vacation. Does not grumble at 
any amount of over-work. 

PROCRESSIVENESS. 

The most progressive business houses are now using 
phonographs, and indorse them enthusiastically. Do you 
want to be up with the times ? If so, 


FREE TRIAL. 

You- can have phonographs sent you on trial, and return 
them if they fail to what is claimed 
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A magazine devoted to all interests connected with the 
recording of sound, the reproduction and preservation of 
speech, t lie Telephone, the Typewriter, and the progress 
of Electricity. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


TEIOI5*: 

ONE YEAR. 

SINGLE NUMBERS, - 

I'o&hiue Prepaid. 


51.00 

.10 


V. II. Mc'IC/lK, Milliliter, 

Pulitzer Buildiim. Room S7. NEW YORK. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The Phonogram, having special facilities in its circula- 
tion through the vast commercial system occupied by the 
Phonograph. Telephone, and other Electrical Devices, pre- 
sents an exceptionally valuable advertising medium. The 
rates are reasonable and will 1 h* furnished on application. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

relating to the Phonograph, Typewriter, or Electricity, in 
any of their practical applications, is cordially invited, and 
the cooperation of »ill electrical thinkers and workers ear- 
nestly desired. Clear, concise, well-written articles are 
especially welcome; and communications, views, news 
items, local newspaper clippings, or any information likely 
to interest electricians, will be thankfully received and 
cheerfully acknowledged. 


The Phonograph and Stenographer Al- 
lied. 

AM - % , , Jti 

It is with holl: pride anti pleasure that Tiik 
Phonogram publishes, in each succeeding issue, 
favorable notices from prominent stenographers 
on the phonograph. 

It lias never been the policy of this magazine 
to decry the stenographic arl, nor have the proj 
moters of the phonograph desired to belittle this 
grand profession. There is room for all. 

Tiiose most familiar with methods of cor- 
respondence recognize that any time and labor- 
saver is a welcome adjunct to a business office. 


The requirements of the age are such that a 
clerk must he proficient in many arts, and the 
amount of the salary depends much upon the ac- 
complishments possessed. Therefore, an amanu- 
ensis who can turn from liis pad and pencil and 
manipulate with equal dexterity Ihc simple mech- 
anism of a phonograph, adds just so much to the 
qualifications which render him of great value 
to his entployer. 

In spite of tl*» startling statements which some 
of our stenographic brethren are wont to send 
us, “ that the phonograph will never supersede 
the stenographer,” facts .show that this instru- 
ment is silently but surely working its way into 
public favor. 

' The plmnograph has been more widely talked 
and read about than any other labor-saving ma- 
• chine. Its -wonderful feals have been the sub- 
ject of poet and scholar, and its value has been 
highly appreciated by those most competent to 
judge — the expert stenographers of the country. 

If our readers will glance over the files of The 
Phonogram they will see in almost every issue 
that some prominent court reporter has put the 
seal of his approbation on this instrument. 

This consensus of opinion, coming from such 
men as Mr. Edward F. Underhill, of New York ; 
Messrs. I). F. and E. V. Murphy, of Wash- 
ington ; ^Iessrs. Itollnnd Bros., of Oitowa ; Mr. 
\Frunk E. Nevins, of St. Louis, and numerous 
others, all leaders in their profession, has had 
great .weight in turning .the tide of unfounded 
prejudice against the phonograph^ into un- 
. qualified praise. 

* Tl^at -it has wedged its way into business- 
houses -and taken its place by the side of 
the typewriter, is a sure indication of its increas- 
ing* popularity. 
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greater practical utility to the multitude. For 
that reason alone, all others apart, he has become 
a sort of American idol— a pivot upon which 
magnetic and electric radii turn. 

The fact is, he keeps us stirred up, as the 
youthful German Emperor prods his subjects, 
with now a sermon and now a threat, now a 
pageant and now a ukase. Only our magician 
is a beneficent fairy, dispensing always good 
gifts on men. His countrymen are never satis- 
fied to leave him in repose, but must keep up a 
fire of inquiries as to what he is doing or think- 
ing or going to do next. It is for this reason TnE 
PhoxOgham has arranged to place a limited 
number of his pictures on sale, in order that the 
public may have an opportunity of seeing him 
while in the zenith of his fame. . 

Time makes no changes in Mr. Edison’s phy- 
sique except to improve it. The years have 
brought additional strength and vigor, and im- 
parted greater lustre to his genius. 


The Phonograph a Winner in the 

Contest. 


We give iq another part of thi<N*fiue the state- 
ments of several meml»ers of a Chicago firm who 
have long since recognized the fact that to an 
overworked business man no greater boon could 
be furnished than the silent receptacle which 
stands ever ready to receive whatever he has to 
dictate. 

Mr. Thomas Scholes. one of the officers of the 
American Hook Company, No. 200 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, received on trial some year or 
go a?o, two phonographs, which were accepted 
with hesitancy by the firm and with many mis- 
givings on the part of the stenographers em- 
ployed. 

•After a thorough trial, so convenient and use- 
ful did these machines become, it was decided to 
add three more, and the experiences of Mr* 
Scholes and Mr. J. C. Thomas in testing the 
actual work done by phonograph operators com- 
pared .with that performed liy the stenographers, 
will no doubt be -of* interest to onr readers. 

Mr. Thomas lays emphasis on the fact ffiat the 
phonograph, in l>eing absolutely correct, saves 
much valuable* time, because in rapid dictation 
to stenographers there is difficulty in reading 
notes, and stenographers often guess at the mean- 
ing of words by referring to the context, fre- 
quently spoiling a letter and even doing injury 
to the firm. 

In a more recent communication from Mr. 
Walter S. Gray, of the Chicago Central Phono- 
graph Co., he says : •• Furtlrt-r tests in the office 

of the American Book Co. show that the 
phonograph operators do nifty per cent more work 
than the shorthand writers." 


Change of Location 


A correspondent writing us from Chicago in 
reference to the North American Phonograph 
Co. says: “They are getting established in 

Chicago in good shape, with a very fine show for 
business. They have a new store on State Street 
in the celebrated Masonic Temple, anti are prepar- 
ing to do a very large business.” 


Music, A Sido Issue Only 


We have passed the stage in pioneer work 
when the phonograph only elicits the curiosity 
of the music seeker. The public now recognize 
in it a potent factor in the transaction and ex- 
pedition of the day’s laliors, and each person who 
has used it is hut .-mother witness to its fame. 


A Central Figure in the Land of His 

Birth 


What Mr. Edison lias accomplished in the 
realm of invention, and what he lias contributed 
in the cause of science, unite to make him a cen- 
tral figure in the land of his birth and an author- 
ity on those subjects upon which he has concen- 
trated his thoughts for many years. 

He occupies in relation to the sciences of elec- 
tricity. magnetism and chemistry, the position 
formerly held by Admiral Maury with regard to 
nautical science in general, ami astronomy in 
particular. 

Hut Mr. Edison’s triumphs have been won- in 
a field more open to general observation and of 


The old-fashioned clerk is dying out, and the 
coming man will he a great improvement upon 
him in many things. He will have to know more 
languages than one, and will have to become fa- 
miliar with some of t lie modern contrivances for 
getting through work with rapidity. He will be 
able to manipulate all typewriters with equal 
dexterity, and the phonograph will l>e his right- 
hand companion. 


* 



-v prominent and wide- same apprehension that history tells us 

C$ C <W[<’ awake shorthand and type- our unlettered ancestors heard of the devil, 
| 3 k writing peri- dicals are de- who, according to the vulgar acceptation, 
voting space in their was a malignant person, with horns, tail, 
columns for articles in a cloven foot and red hair. Experience 
|gj favor of the Edison Phono^ luys shown that the Phonograph is no red- 
graph. Among those most headed devil. * As an invention it will find 
noteworthy is Barnes’ its place and .become useful to mankind, 
Shorthand and Typewriting Magazine, as' have inventions. That the 

published at St. Louis, Mo. The leading Phonograph ha* its particular field of use- 
article in (he October issue of that journal fulnes?, there is no longer room to doubt, 
comes from the pen of Mr. Frank E. Nev- Before the age -f the typewriter machine, 
ins, one of the official Stenographers of the drudgery (^’transcription could only 
the St. LouiS Courts, and a gentleman be accomplished with the pen, and at a 
well adapted bv his long professional great expenditure of time and energy, 
career to fully appreciate the requirements Now, we all know from what slavery that 
necessary for expediting labor. Mr. Nev- useful machine has emancipated ns. I he 
ins gives such a lucid and unqualified P ponograph 4 s only another step, though 
endorsement to the phonograph that we a longer one, in the same direction. I he 
take pleasure in publishing his article in facility ivith which carefully written short- 
en . hand notes may be transcribed, "is only 

“ As time flies the stenographer realizes limited by the power to articulate lan- 
that the Phonograph has come to help and . gungiwipji the ability of the reporter to 
not to supersede him. There was a time read his notes. Careful reporting makes 
when the shorthander heard of the capa- possible rapid reading ; and rapid reading, 
bilities of this little instrument with the on the other. hand, induces careful report- 
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, . / • 

ing. So, take it all in all, the use of the 
Phonograph by the reporter has the ten- 
dency to elevate the character of his work. 
The stenographer who n'sgp this machine 
habitually will, doubtless, acquire greater 
skill and facility of reading and writing 
than he could without it. It appears to 
me' that the Phonograph is more useful to 
a skillful stenographer than to any other 
professional man who may be benefited by 
its use. 

“Gradually the Phonograph is finding its 
field and ho one need be afraid . There 
will be more workers with it than without 
it. This has been the history of all inven- 
tions, and I am sure the use of this 
instrument will prove no exception to the 
rulo. 

“ For all light work, where rapidity of 
execution is desirable, and where great 
conciseness of expression and profundity 
of thought and deliberation are^not re- 
quired, the Phonograph is better .adapted 
to the purpose of the dictator than any 
other method I know of. There are many 
places and many circumstances and sur- 
roundings under which the Phonograph 
cannot be used. The expert amanuensis 
will here have an opportunity to exercise 
his or her skill. Shorthand schools are 
not going to be broken up or shorthand 
amanuenses driven out of employment by 
its use. It will find its field/ however, 
with harm to none and benefit to all. 

“ 1 have used this machine two years in 
my business, with advantage and profit. 
I find it accurate as a means of transcrib- 
ing' notes, and more rapid than any other 
method. 1 find it practical and labor- 
saving. 1 get along with my work without 
labor at night or on Sundays. I find that 
by its use 1 save time and vital energy. I 
believe, by its use, the operators of type- 
writing machines may become, faster oper- 
ators than they could otherwise be. The 
Phonograph talks at a uniform rate of 
speed, and when properly manipulated, 


articulates plainly, and enables .the type- 
writer to keep in motion without a pause. 
A voung lady in my office, without any 
previous knowledge of the Phonograph, 
and who had never touched a typewriting 
machine until I gave her the first lesson, 
was enabled, during the past year, to do 
all my transcribing without assistance from 
outside parties, something I have never 
been able to accomplish before, aud the 
year’s labor was uncommonly hard. 

“The Phonograph is a simple machine, 
the use of which can be learned by any, 
intelligent person in a few hours. The 
dictator, to use it successfully, first has 
to form the habit of using it. Precision 
of language is required and absolutely 
correct and clear enunciation. There can 
be no cutting across corners or slovenly 
pronunciation, and proper names, names 
of cities and towns, if unusual, and some 
technical words, or unusual language must 
be spelt out for the transcriber, the same 
as in dictating to a shorthand amanuensis. 
Mistakes can be corrected in using the 
Phonograph, but errors of expression 
should be limited to the minimum;* other- 
wise, it causes delay and confusion in tran- 
scribing. When the dictator and tran- 
scriber come to understand each other 
• thfcn the work moves on smoothly.” 

1 " 

A Subject That Never Tires. 

Every day the New York, Washington 
and Baltimore papers call attention promi- 
nently to the merits of the phonograph. 
A recent Baltimore advertisement is per- 
,, tineut : 

“ Are yon paying a half-trained and in- 
accurate stenographer for making crooked 
marks hiul thus losing time, money and 
patience ? If so, that same unsatisfactory 
stenographer can do your work with rapid- 
ity, accuracy, economy and great con- 
venience to you, by using Edison’s im- 
proved phonograph. Or, you can get a 
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good typewriter operator and the phono- 
graph and segure better results than by 
employing the best stenographer. 

“ Write or telephone for phonographs on 
trial and learn of the cheaper and better 
method.” 


A Congressman’s Appreciation of Accu 
racy and Expediency. 


Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, who is an 
exponent of the tariff reform policy, is 
known as the “silver-tongued orator.” 
He is an eloquent speaker and a man of 
fine culture, who delights in well rounded 
sentences. He is one of the fine-looking 
men of die House ; Ins hair is of frosted 
silver, his beard is as white as newly slaked 
lime and his cheeks are as rosy as a girl’s. 
He is also a noted lawyer. He prepares 
most of his briefs through the mouth-piece 
of the phonograph and then has the con- 
tents written out by a typewriter. Before 
the advent of the phonograph he dictated 
directly to a typewritist, but finds that the 
phonograph facilitates his labor. This in- 
strument is a part of his household 
furniture. 


Chicago Firms Concede Supremacy to 

the Phonograph. 


phonograph in the introductory depart- 
ment of the American Book Go., and 
in work which puts any labor-saving 
scheme in this line to a severe test, I find 
that it enables me to turn out from fifty 
to sixty per cent more work than by any 
other plan I have ever before tried. Cor- 
respondence can be attended to by the aid 
of the phonograph to the very best ad- 
vantage with reference to other duties, as 
letters can be dictated at any time and 
without the assistance of an amanuensis. 
I also find that the element of the speed 
of a stenographer is eliminated, as the 
phonograph enables me to 'dictate just as 
fast as I can talk. Another reason for 
increased results is that the use of the 
phonograph breaks up the pernicious 
habit so generally prevalent, when dictat- 
ing to an amanuensis taking noteB in 
shorthand, of requiring changes to be made 
in the notes, thereby requiring double time 
for dictation and the additional time 
necessity for erasures. After a short ex- 
perience with the phonograph I found it 
a very easy matter to discipline my mind 
to determine what I want to say before 
pommencing to say it. For these reasons, 
as also l'or^the obvious reason that the 


Chicago, III., November 20, 1892. 
Editor of The Phonogram : 

I herewith send you the experience of 
the American Book Co., No. 260 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, which will, I think, 
prove interesting to your readers. 

About a year ago we placed two ma- 
chines there on trial, which were used by ’ 
Mr. Thomas Seholes, who is quoted be- 
low, and his typewriter operator. They 
are now using five, and I am assured this 
number will be increased soon! 

Walter S. Gray, 

Manager Chicago Central Phonograph Co. # 

Mr. Seholes, of the introductory depart- 
ment, writes as follows : 

c< After a year’s experience with the 


time of the. stenographer in taking notes 
is entirely sTfftfd' ' I find that the phono- 


graph secufesrevery possible advantage as 
an aiti to letter writing and with no dis- 
advantages^ which I have yet discovered.” 

In conversion with Mr. J. C. Thomas, 
office manager for the company, a few 
days ago, lie told the writer that lie had 
been keeping a strict watch over the work 
done by the phonograph operators and the 
^lorthand jyritefs in the office — making 
an accurate' account of every letter written. 
As a Result of this comparative test he 
finds that his pfionoyraph opcmlors are 
doing forty per cent more work titan those 
who^&yhorthand. 

There has always been opposition from 
the stenographers in that office, and it is a 


* 


* 
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significant fact that the only Objection to a 
record being kept of the work . done 
came from the shorthand tor iters. The 
phonograph operators knew what they 
coaid do and we^ not afraid of tbe-triab 
Mr. Ellis, assistant manager of the com- 
pany, says : “ The phonograph operators in 
my department do more work than they 
ever did with shorthand, because all the 
time of dictation is saved, and they can 
write more in the same time from the 
phonograph than they could by copying 
from their notes. 

Mr. Smith says : “i can do fully fifty 
per cent more work with the use of tke 
phonograph than I was ever able to do by 
dictating my correspondence to a stenog- 
rapher. I am enabled to do this for the 
reason that the services of the typewriter 
in taking dictation are entirely dispensed 
with, and because I can dictate faster than 
the average shorthand writer can bike it ; 
in fact, I can dictate three letters to the''" 
phonograph to one that I used to dictate 
to the shorthand writer. Another thing in 
favor of the phonograph is that it is always 
ready to take dictation. If I am inter- 
rupted during my dictation, it is only the 
time of tlie machine which is wasted. 
The work done by the phonograph opera - 
tors is better than that done by any stenog- 
rapher with whom I have tad to do. 
This, you must bear in mind, is in an 
office where eight or ten shorthand find 
phonograph operators are employed, good 
Salaries are paid and none but the best of 
help kept. I account for this by the fact 
that in dictating to stenographers where 
the dictation is very rapid, they are apt to 
have difficulty in reading their uotes, and 
rather than acknowledge the fact they 
sometimes guess at words by means of the 
context, often spoiling the whole letter ; 
but with the phonograph the operator 
knows that if she is not able to hear a 
word correctly, nobody could make it out, 
and . she has no hesitancy in asking the 


man who dictated it what he said ftnd 

• •. , 

thus gets the proper word ; but instances 
of this kind are very rare.” 

The Edison Phonograph in 

Science. 


Below will be found a few extracts from 
a very interesting lecture, delivered by 
Dr. J. Mount Bleyer, before the American 
Electro Therapeutical Association at their 
annual meeting held in New York, 
October 4, 5 and 6, 1892. 

\Ve regret that our space does not per- 
mit us to give it in full. 

Dr. Bleyer says : “My object in this 
paper and the demonstration of the phono- 
graph is to lead you into its mystery, and 
then show you how perfectly this machine 
can be adapted to any of our and other 
sciences. 

I herein give some of the principles 
underlying the phonograph in order that 
those of our profession not thoroughly 
versed in its scientific points may grasp 
the details. * * * 

Note that when a stroke is given a bell 
the blow sets the particles of metal in 
vibration. These vibrations are communi-- 
cated to the surrounding atmosphere, 
which, being an elastic medium, conveys 
the impulses to the ear, and waves of 
sound- roil in, very much as the waves 
come rolling in towards the shore down by 
the sea. The speed at which the sound 
travels is 1,093 feet per second at the tem- 
perature of freezing \yater, and as the 
temperature rises the speed increases 
about one foot to every degree. 

Every human being has in his or her 
throat a delicate membrane which when 
he or slie speaks is set in vibration, and in 
turn sends the vibratory impulses from 
the throat and mouth, and they impinge 
upon the drum of- the ear. The rnem- 
brance vibrates at different rates in 
different persons. For instance, in the 
soprano of the ladies its vibrations are 
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indentations are close together. 
The recorder is that part of the 
machine that holds the dia- 
phragm, and is turned to the 
right, bringing thereproducing- 
needle thereon mounted jnto 
play, which, as it traverses the 
track made by the broader 
needle, slips in and out of the 
indentations therein, and in so 
doing ’moves the reproducing 
diaphragm on the phonograph 
with-it; and thus, by mechani- 
cally imitating the motions of 
the diaphragm in one’s own 
throat, reproduces all that was 
spoken in loud, middle, or low 
tones, sung in different regis- 
ters, modulated tones as used 
by actors or elocutionists, and 
in many other phases of repro- 
duction too numerous to cite 
here! 

The Edifon phonograph with 
its single bearing and needle 
point records and^ reproduces 
most accurately the spoken 
words and the timbre of the voice, as also 
the sounds of a Tmrpber of musical instru 
ments played at the same time. 

WhiT# the dijrj^aa^m, as we can now 
understand, is origipally acted upon and 
thus acts upon the i\eedle by all the voices 
and instruments being directed against it, 
corresponding in tension with the pitch, 
timbre, intensity, etc., of such individual 
tones, it is by no means an easy matter to 
imagine or discover the true philosophical 
explanation as to how this same single, 
phonograph, which causes the needle delicate needle-point, •in being again 
attached thereto to indent the composition- rubbed \>ver this line of indentations, will 
wax cylinder as it traces over the surface, reproduce loudly and accurately all tones 
The depth, length, and general character and a score of voices and instruments. Jt 
of these indentations depend upon the is ncf disparagement to the great inventor 
character of the sound-pulses. When the that lie jiails t<i solve this mystery of mys- 
tone is loud and full they are deep, and teri&s in acoustical science. It is but just 
when the pitch of the tone is high the to history here to place on record the fact 


Dr. .1. Mount Uleyer 
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that one writer alone of all contemporane- 
ous scientific and philosophical investiga- 
tors has been.able to accomplish this task. 

I here refer to' Dr. Wilford Hall. * * * 

Recently I brought beforeThe notice of 
the New York Medical Association, by way 
of illustration, the project of taking and 
preserving records of specimen patients, 
which records would demonstrate a certain 
characteristic cough or signs, such for in- 
stance as the whoop of whooping-cough, 
asthmatic breathing in all its forms, 
stenosis of the larynx due to whatever 
cause, and which is so evident in cases of 
croup and diphtheria, the hoarseness of 
laryngitis, the rough breathing, tracheitis, 
nasal stenosis due to any cause, cries of 
babies at different stages of their growth, 
stuttering, imperfect speech, sneezing 
normal breathing as contrasted with the 
abnormal, etc. These cylinders or phono- 
grams I have, and propose to utilise as 
demonstrative evidence and illustrdtion in 
the lecturer room s, to be added to the 
didactic and clinical methods of my 
teaching. 

It is certain that students and men of 
our and other professions would gain more 
from one lecture thus aided by the phono- 
grams than from two dozen of the ordinary 
and prevailing ones, yabinets may be 
arranged as libraries in which all kinds of 
records may be preserved, either .referring 
to or representing the different kinds of 
diseases of the throat, nose, chest, etc., 
and in their different stages. Ta such and 
other phonographic libraries many inter- 
esting features might be added. * * * 

Some experimental records were also 
made regarding the development of the 
natural or acoustic alphabet, but, as yet, I 
am not ready to submit a statement of any 
facts, on account of the many difficulties 
still to be overcome. 

Regarding the different methods of 
teaching which are in vogue in elocution, 
' reading, reciting and acting, many very 


interesting and successful features were 
the outcome of these experiments, and will 
prove valuable to those interested in these 
branches of study .” 

Official and Authentic. 

New York, November 21, 1892. 

V. H. McRae, Editor The Phonogram: 

It has been brought to our attention by 
several agents that in many cases they 
have had difficulty in selling phonographs, 
owing only to the fact that their public 
had received information of “ Great Im- ✓ 
provements,” “ Changes in Construction,” 
etc., etc., which had been or were about 
to be made in the machine.. It is with the 
object of correcting this erroneous idc-a as 
far as possible that we desire you to publish 
this letter in the next issue of your maga- 
zine. 

The phonograph as we offer it for sale 
at the present time contains all s bf the 
latest improvements, and we do not con- 
template making any changes whatever 
in its construction. The type will always 
remain the same ; but such slight improve- 
ments which it may be desirable to add 
will undoubtedly take the form of attach- 
ments, for which there will be a reasonable 
additional charge in each case. 

Aside from the above, we beg leave to 
say that the phonograph of to-day will do 
all that we claim for it and more ; its sim- 
plicity in construction is unquestioned, 
and all who have any doubts as to its 
efficiency as a commercial time-saver are 
respectfully requested to write to us or to 
any of our authorized agents for a pamph- 
let of testimonials which we think will 
serve to convince even the most skeptical 
of its practical value. 

* Yours very truly, 

The North American Phonograph Co. 

The enormous saving in time which 
is effected by the use of the phonograph 
is apparent to all users.. 
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A Unique Method of Congratulation. 


President-elect Cleveland recently re- 
ceived the congratulations of a prominent 
supporter under very peculiar circum- 
stances. 

During the course of the afternoon. Mr. 
Cleveland was handed a small package 
by a messenger, which resembled in almost 
every particular one of those mysterious 
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rich inflections of one of the most accom- 
plished orators of the day. 

IIon\ Grover Cleveland Through 
the mouth-piece of this marvelous instru- 
ment, an instrument which in ancient 
times would have been regarded as mirac- 
ulous or diabolical, 1 take pleasure in 
congratulating you on your personal 
triumph after a fierce conflict with able 
and alert adversaries. 1 congratulate you 



President-elect Cleveland, Ex-Secretary Whitney and others Listening to the Message. 


boxes that has caused so much wonder 
and fear to the recipients, bringing up 
visions of dynamite, gunpowder, etc. . 

Upon examination, however, the pack- 
age was found to have written on its upper 
end these words, “A Congratulatory 
Phonogram from an Admirer.** It was 
then opened and the following beautiful, 
greeting from the little waxen messenger 
was heard, giving the deep, full tones and 


on the honors you deserve so well to wear. 
I congratulate the State that has secured 
fo^* the coYniug four years a leader so wise 
and a champion so unswerving. I congrat- 
ulate the whole country that sixty mil- 
lion people have been wise and gt^tle and 
self-controlled enough to revolutionize the 
pditWfcfjdje nation without violence, and 
that the vanquished have accepted the 
result with as much readiness and good 
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temper as the victors. *This is a triumph 
of the will of the people against plutocracy. 
Finally, remember that behind the man 
is the grande old democratic party, 
behind the. party the principle, and be- 
hind the principle the people. The 
great and the rich can take care of them- 
selves ; but it is your duty to throw the 
shield of your office between the poor and 
their oppressors. • Never forget the great 
voiceless multitude who look upon you for 
protection. This wonderful instrument is- 
pouring in to your ears the gospel of human 
progress. Behind the inventive power of 
man stands the purpose of God. Grover 
Cleveland, our next President, I bid you 
adieu. “Ax Admirer.*’ 

A Musical Queen Uses Phonographs. 

The Queen of the Belgians amuses her- 
self in her moments of leisure by com- 
posing music. Several of her musical 
compositions have been allowed publicity 
and are' most 'interesting. 

It often happens when the Queen im- 
provises at the piano that she cannot re- 
member the details of her improvisations 
when she would write them down. To rid 
herself of this inconvenience she has or- 
dered her Chamberlain to provide phono- 
graphs. The palace at Lastckeh will soon 
be furnished with these instruments, which 
will register and preserve the inspirations 
of the royal musician. 

Perhaps in the near future the works of 
the Queen of Belgium may be added to 
the listof interesting and rare phonogram*, 
just as the works of the Queen of Itou- 
mania are on the counters of the book- 
seller. 


To Dictate a Letter to the Phonograph. 

Select a clean, smooth cylinder of wax 
and place it on the metallic cylinder and 
crowd it gently so that it will hold to the 
shaft and revolve with it. 



Facsimile of Cylinder Containing Message .to 
President elect Cleveland. 

Then you push the sliding arm over to 
the left-hand end of the instrument and 
thus place the tool in position to cut into 
the wax. You then connect the battery 
with 4he motor by simply completing the 
electric circuit and set the motor in mo- 
tion. This will cause the central shaft to 
revolve, and the sliding arm, engaging with 
the fine screw, will carry the diaphragm 
and its .receiving tool slowly along the 
cylinder as it revolves, and the tool will 
begin to cut a very fine spiral groove 
around the wax. 

Then you bike a bit of flexible speaking 
tube a few inches long, one end of which 
has a mou fob -piece (cut shown in last issue 
of The Phonogram) while the other is 
fitted on to the diaphragm. Place this 
latter a few inches from the mouth, holding 
it directly in front of you, and then talk 
into the mouth piece in your ordinary 
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tone, as if you were talking to a stenog- 
rapher. ^ — 

The sound-waves — vibrations of the air 
created by your voice- cause the diaphragm 
to vibrate and its tool to vary its cutting 
in the wax. 

Having dictated your letter, or several 
of them, you slip oil* the wax cylinder 
(phonograph blank, Mr. Edison calls it) 
and hand it over to your typewriter, who 
places it on a similar instrument inserted 
in one end of her typewriter table, and go 
on dictating letters on a fresh blank. 

Thus the process of transcribing goes on 
at one and the same time that you dictate. 
In this way no time is lost. The corre- 
sponding clerk runs oiT a sentence or two 
and stops the phonograph if he please 
while he writes them out, by simply press- 
ing a lever and disengaging the sliding 
arm from the screw. 

lie may run back on the reverse screw 
and repeat as much as he likes if he wants 
to assure himself that he has understood 
tlie record correctly. 

Tho Process of Making Musical Records. 

It may be interesting to those who, by 
applying the end pieces of the flexible 
rubber tubes to their ears, hear the repro- 
ductions of stage songs as sung by gifted 
prima-donna, or the martial airs and thrill- 
ing music made by famous orchestras, to 
reflect that the little machine in the corner 
of the station waiting-room which pro- 
duces these surprising results, is carefully 
looked after each day, and these little pho- 
nographic blanks which discourse such 
choice selections of music are manufact- 
ured with great pains and labor. The 
process of making these musical cylinders 
requires skill in every detail, said one of 
the record makers of the North American 
Phonograph Co. to a Phonogram repre- 
sentative. 

In the first place, the singers or instru- 


ments are placed as closely to a series of 
large speaking horns as possible, in a room 
from which all other sound is carefully 
excluded. If there is more than one 
singer, they are grouped in a semi-circle. 
Four or five, and sometimes seven phono- 
graphs are also grouped in a semi-circle. 
Much depends on the qualities of tone 
possessed by the singers. Only an expert 
record maker can distinguish what voices 
or instruments to place in juxtaposition. 

The sounds are recorded simultaneous- 
ly, but not with equal perfection, on all 
the phonographs. Some of the cylinders 
are better than others. This process is 
repeated many times if a large number of 
cylinders are needed by the company. 
After testing the cylinders, the imperfect 
ones are rejected, and the perfect ones 



A Horn for Making Records. 
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packed away carefully in cotton and oil 

silk for future use. 

+ 

Improvements are. often added that will 
give the .most perfect rdsults. ' Great 
improvements have been made at the 
Edison Laboratory for duplicating records. 
What is called a 44 Master Record ” 
is now made, and by a process which 
is only known to Mr. Edison ; from two 
to three hundred counterparts can be 
taken. Each is so perfect in its repro- 
duction, that it is impossible to detect the. 
duplicate from the original. 

A severe test was made recently when a 
44 master ” and several duplicates were 
sent without any apparent difference on 
the exterior of the cylinder, but privately 
marked for the benefit of the makers, to 
one of the best expert record makers in 
the country, and he was asked to select 
the original. He immediately pronounced 
one of the duplicates “the master," 
much to the satisfaction* of the Edison 
people. 


The Phonograph Accurate. 

As a test of the accuracy of the phono- 
graph, long passages from a book or paper 
have been read backward op a phonograph, 
and these cylinders turned over to a type- 
writer, and invariably the reproduction is 
so perfect that the transcription is abso- 
lutely correct to the smallest detail. 

44 La Bello Siflleu9e ” Has Immortalized 

Herself in Wax. 

Mrs. Shaw, the lady who is widely known 
as 44 La Belle Siffieuse," has whistled into 
a phonograph cylinder, and after the per- 
formance was over the instrument was 
made to reproduce her notes, which it did 
with astonishing accuracy, and presumably, 
in consequence of the more intense char- 
acter of the vibrations, the reproduction 
came out much more loudly than those ^>f 


speech or song. It is the intention of 
Mrs. Shaw to practice into the phonograph 
and thus to preserve the permanent traces 
of effects which would otherwise he wasted. 

These will be preserved in “phonograph 
cabinets,” and may be brought out and 
rendered audible at pleasure by every pos- 
sessor of the instrument. 

-- — ^ ■••••». 

A Rapid Court Reporter. 

An official reporter, writing to us, says : 

4 * My principal experiments with the 
phonograph were made with a view to as- 
certaining whether the new machine could 
really do the work of a court stenographer. 

My method of procedure was simple and 
the results conclusive. I first showed my 
son— a lad of fourteen — how to put the 
cylinders in place. My wife is a clear, 
rapid and tireless reader, and the fnntter 
was a printed transcript of an electric light 
case, abounding in technical terms. As 
my wife read aloud I repeated her ‘words 
into the machine in a low tone, with my 
mouth close to the recorder. We prac- 
ticed regularly in this manner for hours at 
a time, and after three weeks of hard work, 

1 found 1 could repeat everything she said, 
fast or slow, with absolute fidelity. Then 
I- nutfle a practical experiment. I secured 
three typewriters and three more phono- 
graphs, placed them with the typewriter 
operators in an adjoining room, and as fast 
as one cylinder had been filled with dicta- » 
tion 1 turned to another machine where the 
cylinder was ready in place, so that barely 
half a second was lost in changing from 
one machine to the other. The second 
machine had been thoroughly prepared for 
me by my son. Meanwhile, the first 
cylinder, which had been filled with 
dictation, was taken out to one of the 
expert typewritists, who at once began to 
transcribe. While I was receiving testi- 
mony on the second cylinder, the first 
machine was placed in order by my son. 

Our experiment lasted just an hour. 

Twelve minutes after my wife had finished 
reading, all of the matter — about 10,000 
words — was written out on the typewriters 
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Bernhardt Talks Into the Phonograph. 


The poet Burns says : 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
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Mile. Bernhardt agreed and soon the 
following conversation drifted through 
the halls of the building, from the phon- 
ograph. 



To see oursel’es as ithers see us.” 
Foreigners trying to speak English 
introduce into the lingo they utter sounds 
entirely extraneous, which make it almost 
unintelligible to one native-born. But 
they are not alone in this practice ; 
for all persons attempting to speak a 
tongue not their own, after childhood 
is passed, run into 
the same mistake. 

It is, nevertheless, 
amusing to hear 
travesties of others 
in this line, and 
therefore we give 
a verbatim report 
of what occurred 
in front of a phon- 
ograph not long 
since, the interloc- 
utors being quite 
unconscious of the 
effect their words 
produced. 

A former country- 

V 

man was showing 
his phonograph to 
the French actress, 

Sara Bernhardt, 
while on a visit to 
New York. 

lie remarked to 
Bernhardt : 

**Z e phonograph 
speaka all lan- 
guage equal la well, 
but se lova bessa ze 
English. Sal la we 
s peaka dat to her?" 

‘*\\ r e willa speaka 
natural la and zen 
se willa wepeata 


“I haffa completa zees instrumenta. 
Do Von not tinka zateet is porfecta?” 

“ Oui, oui, oui. Eet is parfait. E'et 
is a plaisir to spik to eet. Such a char- 
man t accent. I can deestinctly gefct all 

zer syllable. Ees eet nota wonderfulla ? 

•» ♦ 

Eet catcha zee word a perfecta. Oh, 
oh, oh, repeata." 


cet to us, so.' 


Sara Bernhardt Speaking Into the Phonograph. 
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The Strangest Funeral Service Ever 
v Heard. 



sermon ? The ceremony was held recently. 
Furthermore, the dead wife of the corpse 
sang hymns over the coffin. 

The Kev. Thomas Allen Horne was a 
resident of Larclimont, N. V-, for a fuim- 
ber of years, and spent his declining 
life in attending to a little farm. In 
Summer he watched with pleasure the 
yachts sailing and steaming about the 
Sound. 

Eight months ago his. wife, the partner 
of thirty-seven years of his life, was car- 
ried to the grave. 

But to him she was still alive, and 
often at evening the sounds of her beauti- 
ful voice pealed forth, singing the 
hymn, 

" NVe shall meet once more 
On that beautiful j>hore.'' 

Mr.* Home has been laid up for some 
time with rheumatism, and recently ex- 
pired at the age of seventy-seven. 

lie had left explicit directions as to his 
burial, and when the day of the ceremony 
took place his dining-room and parlors 
were filled with mourners who had come 
to pay resj>ect to his memory. 

Shortly after the ceremony commenced, 
from an instrument on a near by table 


was heard an angelic voice singing that 
beautiful hymn, 

‘ A few more seasons come, 

.And we shall be with those we love, 

In that land beyond the sun." 

For some time a feeling of superstitious 
awe filled the apartment, as many dis- 
tinctlv recognized the voice of Mrs. 

90 W 

Horne ; but when they perceived that it 
came through a phonograph they grew 
more composed, though many wept as 

thev recalled the owner of that sweet voice. 

• 

As soon as the hymn was over, a nephew 
of the deceased made some alterations in 
the machine and inserted a roll that con- 
tained the funeral seYmon. 

Seldom has a more impressive one been 
listened to. 

The well -remembered voice told bow, 
at the time that his audience would hear 
him, he would be in that land 

“ Where ilit* wicked cease from troubling. 
And 1 lie weary are at rest.*’ 

He went on to sav that he would have 
passed the portals of ignorance and would 
have entered that existence where there 
would be no mvsterv. 

It is usual at funerals to eulogize the 
dead, and the pastor who preaches the 
sermon seldom touches on the deceased 
man^ faults, but faithfully carries out the 
old precept, i% De mortnis nil nisi bonum.” 

On this occasion the virtues of the dead 
man were left alone, and instead there 
was a long list of faults enumerated, for 
which the mourners were asked to pray 
for < bid's pardon. After a stop and an- 
other roll was inserted into the phono- 
graph, the voice took up the address 
where it left off. - 

It enumerated the virtues of the de- 
ceased. wife, and prayed Clod that the 
speaker might be considered worthy to 
become a member of that portion of God’s 
kingdom where she might be enthroned. 

At this point of the address the voice 

of the deceased had evidentlv broken 

* • 
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down, and from the instrument the terri- 
ble sound of a strong man weeping and 
unable to restrain himself broke out with 
realistic force and caused a shudder of 
horror among those who were present. 

. At the close of the address he called 
upon his hearers to join his wife and him- 
self in the hymn, 

# 

44 TIi ere is a better land." 

• 

The phonograph was then arranged on 
the table, and all at once the soprano of 
the wife and the baritone of the husband 
joined together in singing. Several of 
the audience tried to join in, but then- 
voices were choked with emotion. 

The interment took place at Woodlawn 
Cemetery, and after the coffin was lowered 
into the grave the impressive burial ser- 
vice of the Episcopal Church was said 
over it, still in the voice of the deceased. 
Then came the end, “God grant that in 
the sweet by and by we may all meet on 
that beautiful shore.” 


What is the Difference in the Sounds of 
Voices and of Musical Instruments 
by Which We Distinguish Them ° 


The whole principle of the phonograph 
as well as the telephone is that sounds of 
various kinds, both natural and artificial, 
will seta plate into characteristic vibration, 
and the sounds will be perfectly repro- 
duced by causing the plate to vibrate again 
in the same way. 

Passing over music and simple noises we 
take up the complex sounds, which are 
articulate speech. The individual pecu- 
liarities and delicate expressions of the 
human voice have been looked upor* as 
almost belonging to the soul, and as there- 
fore incapable of reproduction. People 
are recognized by these slight but sure 
differences in quality, and we say, “ there 
is no mistaking that voice.” We pay the 
same tribute to the individuality of each 
musical instrument, being able to distin- 
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guisli one from-tfte other positively by the 
quality of the sounds only, after hearing 
precisely the same musical bote struck 
upon each. 

The difference in the sounds of musical 
instruments and different voices by which 
we distinguish them, consists in the si- 
multaneous sounding: of other notes which 
accompany faintly the note played upon 
the instrument not loud enough to be 
heard, but giving it richness and quality 
in precisely the same way that a chord 
makes a richer sound than a single tone. 

These extra notes, or sym pa thefic vibra- 
tions, are too faint to be separately ^re- 
cognized, but they modify the original 
note, giving it a richness of tone, or as the 
French term it, “ limbre,” which differs 
in every instrument. 

In talking, the sounds are nearly all 
made in one note, and articulation is sim- 
ply the effect of rapid and decided varia- 
tions in the quality or “ timbre ” of the 
note. Those changes in the musical nature 
of the mouth are made by using the tongue, 
palate, lips, and teeth to .vary its shape, 
and bring out the extra vibrations in the 
various proportions of different musical 
instruments fre*n moment to moment. In 
other words, speech or articulation con- 
sists of ondtVrifrpTo'duced by the voice or 
vocal chords, Und then modified by the 
various-shapes which the mouth may as- 
sume. , • 

Many persons not realize that a con- 
versation is carried on in one tone with 
variations in its quality only. 

' All sounds and tones of every possible 
kind, simple and compound, are carried 
to tJie ear byj'ibrations or waves of air. 
The phonograph records the sounds re- 
ceived. in such a form that the record may 
be used at any time to reproduce the 
sounds, the records being exact in every 
, detail, jup'.tbat the reproduced sound will 
be as perfect as the original. The enun- 
ciation of words and the rendering of 
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music by the phonograph are phenome- 
nally natural. 

One of the essential features of the 
phonograph is that there i .^nothing used 
in the instrument which has a character- 
istic sound of its own. like a trumpet or 
sounding box. Any addition of this kind 
would tend to add its own hollow sounds 
to the tones of the instrument. 

Exceedingly interesting results may be 
arrived at by studying the tracings and un- 
dulations on a phonographic record ; a 
complete analysis of sound will thus be 
furnished. Eventually we may be able to 
copy its curves in a larger size, like type, 
and use these for a stentorian talking 
machine. 

Sounds Commingle, Yet Are Clear. 


line of the strangest things about the 
phonograph is that many sounds nmy com- 
mingle, but it gives the combined result 
as the ear does ordinarily. The famous 
recorder, Russell Hunting, whose deep bass 
voice comes out so_elearly in his popular 
records, “The Casey Series,” has talked 
into a waxen cylinder upon which a band 
record had been placed, and the tones of 
the speaker as well as the notes of the 
music were each perfectly distinct, the 
latter coming out as a kind of refrain or 
accompaniment to'tlie voice. 


Photographing the Sound of Vowels. 


reflected the light of an electric lamp 
upon a registering cylinder, covered with 
sensitized paper and protected by another 
cylinder with a small opening which gave 
passage to the rays of light from the re- 
flector. By this means very distinct pho- 
tographic traces were obtained, and the 
constancy was remarkable for the different 
letters. 

The Phonograph a Photograph. 

As a photograph preserves a man or 
woman of twenty years ago, and presents-- 
your picture for a given instant of your 
life-time, so the phonograph will treasure 
up your childish cries and you may hear 
them again when grown to manhood. 
The impassioned words of the orator may 
be taken down upon the scroll and be 
reproduced again for future generations. 

The whisper of the lover, the talk of 
friends, the sermon of the preacher, the 
music of song, the purling of wayside 
brook, the roar of the ocean, all sounds 
that carry to the senses, so much comfort 
and entertainment may be stored away for 
future use in these waxen forms. 


Cheap Power. 


Professor Herman has been using the 
phonograph to demonstrate his method of 
photographing the sound of vowels. His 
discourse took place recently at the Inter- 
national Congress of Physiology at Liege. 

The vowels were called out before one of 
the Edison phonographs and were imme- 
diately reproduced very slowly and these 
vibrations recorded by a microphone. The 
latter was furnished' with a mirror, which 


<The Edison Lalande battery costs about 
two cents an hour to run a phonograph. It 
runs on not less than a three months’ 
limit, and those most in use run for six 
months. The battery has no local. action, 
therefore when it is idle it does not eat 
itself up. 

The loss of local action in this battery is 
less than one-half of one per cent. Phono- 
graph users who have been testing other 
batteries should try the Edison Lalande. 

Can be Used Many Times. 


✓ 


A microphotograph of a wax cylinder 
shows spiral grooves cut in the wax, while 
the deep excavations of the sapphire point 
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under the powerful sound waves make 
parts of the’ cylinder look like a plowed 
field. When any record has ceased to be 
of value the same cylinder may be used 
over again by placing it on the revolving- 
shaft and by means of a little knife, set 
behind the carriage-bar, the old record 
may be shaved off and a fresh surface 
exposed . 

“Being Dead, He Yet Speaketh.” 

The wonderful performances of the 
phonograph are a constant surprise even 
to persons so callous that no new discovery 
can arouse. 

The reproduction of speech, with both 
word and tone — of so'ng, with voice and 
expression — of instrumental music, with 
its variety of harmonies — surely all this 
seems uncanny to the listener. To-day 
some words of cheer are spoken and re- 
corded on the phonograph. Ten years 
hence, when perchance the speaker is 
dead, that little cylinder with the impress 
of sound upon it will be brought forth, 
and those familiar with the departed one 
will hear again the words, uttered in the 
same tone. It will come as a voice from 
beyond the grave. 

The Piioxoguam has long since recog- 
nized this fact, and has published articles 
upon the subject. We again repeat that 
the phonograph, as a preserver of voices of 
the dead, is invaluable to mankind, had it 
no other merit. The Phoxogram goes a 
step further; it has suggested to the man- 
ufacturers that albums be constructed, 
varying in size to suit purchasers, so that 
they may hold two, four, six, eight or 
even a hundred cylinders, and that these 
be prepared artistically, to resemble, as 
much as possible, in form, a photograph 
album, yet possessing the conveniences for 
holding the wax phonogi-ams and keeping* 
them intact. 

Fam lies would thus be enabled to lieafr 
the voices of its members, and records 


could be taken from time to time, just as 
photographs are now made from babyhood, 
boyhood, manhood and old age. These 
records could be carefully enclosed in their 
respective places in the album and thus 
be preserved for future use. 

The day has now come when it is possible 
to purchase reproductions of the eloquence 
of our leading statesmen, and of the songs 
of our famous singers. At our sug- 
gestion, persons will soon be sent to 
foreign countries to collect the voices 
of all the living kings, queens, states- 
men, composers, artists and* novelists, 
and, if possible of the latter, extracts 
spoken from some of their great works, a 
space- will be set apart in our own and in 
foreign national museums, for the “ Pho- 
nograph Cabinet,” and this rare and 
valuable collection of phonograms will be 
duplicated and preserved for future gene- 
rations. 

We have lost Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, BrysWit and hundreds of other 
celebrities, now passed away, but Tenny- 
son’s prayer for “ The touch of a vanished 
hand and the sound of a voice that is still,” 
will be answered, for though the body may 
be returtffcd^o dust, the phonograph will 
have made and preserved an exuct picture 
6f the aonn'dcit uttered while living. 

- Hints to Agents. 

• 

Reference was made in a previous issue 
of The Phowogkam to methods which 
should be used to advertise the phono- 
graph, making' offices where the instru- 
ment is on exhibition, as attractive to the 
public as possible. Some of the phono- 
graph confpanies have given this subject 
much attention. A centrally located office 
is only the first stup toward success. The 
question of how to make the most of the 
location is equally as important as the 
location:' 'We suggest that an arrangement 
somewhat after the following plan be 
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adopted by the companies so as to attract 
the thousands of passers-by. 

The signs could be illuminated by 
using series of incandescent- lamps, and 
temporary signs which are changed from 
time to time could be placed in the part 
of the windows which have no permanent 
signs. Fresh testimonials from prominent 



Suggestion for Sign No. 1. 

t 

business men should be displayed to 
passers-by ; dictating and transcribing 
should be done in plain sight of the street, 
and with electric lights conveniently 
placed and electric illumination would 
make an effective display by night as well 
as day. 


The Phonograph in an Editor’s Sanc- 
tum. 


Dr. J. F. Cowan, editor of The Morning 
Guide, a Sunday-school paper, published 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., says: “Almost every 
week we have visitors who are readers of 
our Sunday-school papers or students of 
our quarterlies who have more or less 
curiousity to know about the work of the 
every day people who are engaged in mak- 
ing them. It is perfectly right that persons 
should feel a curiosity about the work of 
others and seek for opportunities to com- 
pare their methods with those of workers 
in other fields. So the editor has decided 
to give a description of some of the labor- 
saving appliances now in vogue and the 
important role they play in expediting his 
work.” 

“Toot, toot, toot! sounds the shrill 
voice of a steam -whistle in the distance. 
It seems a long ways off at first ; it steals 
into the early morning dreams gnd be- 
comes a part of them until, growing louder 
and louder, and shriller and shriller, it 
gradually dispels the dreams, as the* rising 
sun does the mists. And the drowsy 
sleeper turns uneasily upon his pillow, 
rubs his eyes, gives a yawn or two and is 
wide awake. 

From the head-board of his bed hangs 
his vest, with the watch removed from the 
pocket and dangling at the end of the 
chain not far above his head. He stretches 
up to get a peep at its face. “ Ah, me, it 
is six oclock ! ” 

A few more turns and out of bed he 
.•bounces, but, perhaps, not before a little 
white form in a night-gown has come trot- 
ting down the stairs and rushed into the 
room, climbed upon the bed and snuggled 
down beside him with a request for “A 
story, please, papa.” 

Now for a good cold-water bath, with a 
vigorous rubbing immediately after it with 
towel and brush, to get every drop of blood 
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into circulation, and every nerve and fiber 
of the body wide-awake, tingling with life. 

What a stupid, dull morning it was when 
the eyes first opened ! What a glorious, 
bright, fresh, invigorating morning now ! 

The break fast- bell has not rung yet, so 
there is a chance for some work before 
breakfast. Out in the other room, the 
editor’s working-room, which opens into 
the sleeping-room by an arched doorway 
hung with portieres, stands a desk, a re- 


through space, stitching and hemming and 
felling and overcasting and gathering and 
tucking; but a piece of machinery of 
much more unfamiliar construction. 
Spindles and wheels and a brown cylinder, 
three o»* four inches in length, with a rub 
ber tube, the mouth-piece directed toward 
him. 

He has thought it all out while he was 
making his toilet. The before break fast 
work is to be something for the Teachers 9 
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volving book case with a few reference 
volumes — the editor’s library is in another 
room still — a dictionary holder, some filing 
cases and a piece of furniture which looks 
very much like a sewing-machine. 

He sits down before this. What, not # 
going to play seamstress? The lop is 
thrown back, revealing not a graceful 
piece of machinery, with its needle-arm 
poised ready to fly swiftly up and down 


Journal — “ Illustrative Helps, ” or 
‘• Primary Hinto” or both. Now watch 
l|im ; w it 1>. foot upon the treadle of the 
machine and lips to the mouth-piece, he 
begins, talking just as if you were sitting 
by his side and he were talking <nto your 
ear. It is something about Ezra and the 
buikiing-of the second temple. It sounds 
a little like a sermon, something like a 
story, a good deal like teaching a Sunday- 



school class. But why is he talking it off tarries to complete it, at the risk of the 
to that machine before writing'it? Wants steak getting cold and the good wife un- 
to cultivate hifi voice ? Wait ! Presently patient. 


he stops when half way across the cylinder, 
touches the little lever and puts the tube 
to his ear instead of his mouth. Now, 
bend down closer. But what is that ? 
A voice coming out of the tube ? Yes. 
The tones are a little muffled in speaking, 
but, I declare, if it is not the voice of the 
editor himself, repeating back to himself 
the very words he spoke a moment ago 


After breakfast, a little physical exercise 
will be good to assist digestion. What is 
there to do ? Why, you must know that 
the editor is sometimes called “ Farmer 
John,” and on his farm of nearly a half- 
acre, he has his garden to hoe, a lawn to 
clip, flowers to tend, trees to trim and 
cultivate, chickens to feed, and a cow to 
be milked and attended to. An hour or 
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You can begin to guess what the sewing ^fcwo of this brings another generous glow 
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machine is. It is the wonderful phono- 
graph. Its marvelous diaphragm and 
needles, wrought out by the brain of the 
cunning magician, Edison, which record 
upon that cylinder of wax every word and 
syllable and inflection of the voice spoken 
into it, and reproduce them again to the 
ear of a listener. 

Instead of writing out by the old,-«Ww 
process of from twenty or .thirty words a 
minute, the thoughts which he had to 
gwo others upon the lesson, with nervous 
fingers and aching back before the slow 
task is done, see him sitting in a cushioned 
chair, erect and easy, dictating in a rapid 
tone, at the rate of seventy to a hundred 
words a minute, thus accomplishing in an 
hour what, by the old process, would have 
taken half a day. 

Wonderful labor-saving invention ! 
Wonderful electrical age ! It does not 
pay to work by the old method when one 
can do twice or three times as much by 
the help of modern appliances. 

The first cylinder of six or eight hundred 
words, with cuttings of white wax the 
whole length shewing where the needle 
had grooved it, is removed and is quickly 
deposited in a box prepared for transport- 
ing the cylinders, and a new one is put in 
its place, and that is almost completed 
when the breakfast-bell rings, and, lest he 
should lose the thread of his discourse, as 
preachers sometimes say, the workman 


^ ^ 

of the syste.m .like to that produced by 

the bath, then to the phonograph again. 
From his notes he dictates -rapidly one, 
two, three, four, five, perhaps six cylinders 
in succession, without arising from the 
chair. 

At last the box is full, twelve in all. 
Eleven o’clock, time for some other work; 
phonograph is closed and locked, ancK>ut 
comes a chapter df a story, or a short 
story, perhaps, in its first draft, for read- 
ing and revision before it is rewritten and 
made ready for the printer. 

But, perhaps, you have noticed, on the 
other side of the room from the editor’s 
desk, another of those sewing-machine 
cases, with no treadle, but two wires run- 
ning <rom a square box upon the floor 
beneath it, furnishing the motive power 
from an electric battery. A lady sits at 
tli is, with a typewriter upon one end of 
the table, the beveled tips of the small 
rubber tube in her ears. We will call her 
Miss Typewriter. 

From the cylinders of yesterday she has 
been listening and writing out with rapid 
touch, click, click, click, click, clickty, 
clicktv, click, click, and upon the editor’s 
desk lies piige after page of the manuscript 
she has turned out, that must be examined 
next. Letters are read and signed, turned 
face down upon the desk for Miss Type- 
writer to fold and address and mail, after 
shedias copied them in the letter-book by 
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the jpress, if they are the kind to need 
copying. 

One day a gentleman, supposed to be a 
hundred miles away, came in just after a 
letter had been dictated to him. and had 
the pleasure of putting the tubes to his 
own ears and listening to a reply to his 
letter of a few days previous. 

By the old method, of writing everything 
down with the pen, no man would be able 
to do half this; but by the help of the 
phonograph, the best of modern applian- 
ces, and a skilled typewriter, all of which 
pay more than they cost, he is able to do 
twice as much original work upon our own 
Sunday-school periodicals as he could do 
without these helps, and still turn out 
some work for other publications, and to 
do it all with less weariness, both to mind 
and body, than a third of it could be done 
with the old slow method. 


Where the Phonograph Heigns Su- 
preme. 

In the heart of the city’s commercial 
center, yet deep in the recesses of a large 
building, where the turmoil of traffic can 
scarcely penetrate, stands a little instru- 
ment claiming kindred with the cohorts of 
modern science. It is a tractable instru- 
ment with almost illimitable accomplish- 
ments and an endless record of possibil- 
ities. 

Admission to the abode of its owner is 
not always to be had for the asking, save 
one is in his good graces, but when pos- 
sessing the “open sesame one can easily 
enter, and the strange things encountered 
within those portals might well seem as a 
vision of the Arabian Nights. 

The guardian of this citadel and the 
custodian of the phonograph (for such is 
the instrument, we saw) is Dr. J. Mount 
Bleyer, who was born in Pilseu, Austria, on 
March 1G, 1859. He came to this country 


with his father in 1867, and entored at 
once into the public schools of New York. 
After going through the regular course 
and being forced by circumstances to as- 
sist in the support of the family, Dr. Bleyer 
obtained a position with Governor Tillotson 
and Richard E. Mount. The latter gentle- 
man became very much interested in the 
young man, and it whs through his aid 
that Dr. Bleyer was sent to Europe accom- 
panied by. a private tutor, and there com- 
pleted bis education. After returning to 
Xew York City, he entered Belle-ue 
Hospital Medical College, gradutftincr in 
1883. 

As a specialist of diseases of the nhse 
and throat, Dr. Bleyer is well known in this 
city. Ho was connected with the Eastern 
Dispensary for five years, and also served 
as visiting physician to the Home of the 
Old and Infirm at Yonkers. 

Dr. Bleyer suggested some years ago 
that the phonograph might with great ad- 
vantage bejemploj^d to record the charac- 
teristic changes in voice-sound of a variety 
of diseases, such as whoopiqg cough, forms 
of hysteria, and partial paralysis of the 
vocal chords. His success in this line of 
study has been *ery great, and he 1ms made 
a collection of records embracing all stages 
of dfsease of tlfC^ifiVoat and lungs. 

Notwithstanding the limited time at the 
doctors* disposal, he has made a vast 
collection of phonograph records, and his 
library of pHoii^rams is perhaps the 
most extensive private collection ex- 
tant. Dr. Bleyer Jms twelve hundred of 
these little waxen cylinders packed away 
in paste board boxes, where pegs are so 
arranged that eaclT precious cylinder is 
kepf intact, yet wholly apart from its neigh- 
bor. The most valuable ones are rolled in 
cotton and oil silk (flat no dampings can 
penetrate. 

Witl^Jna^ usual courtesy and with re- 
markable dexterity the doctor opened box 
after box of records and allowed us to listen 
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to the marvelous reproductions of famous 
people. 

The pallid faces of Beethoven. Mozart 
and Mendelssohn seemed to look down ap- 
provingly from their nicTTes in the ceiling. 

We were first treated to an air from 
“ The Mikado" bv the Boston Cadet Bind. 
The instruments blended with wonderful 
effect and came forth from the funnel as 
one groat chord of melodv. Next on the 


announce, in its own inimitable way, “An 
Extract from * The Quick and the Dead,’ by 
Amelie Hives/* and. immediately follow- 
ing this announcement, a spirited recita- 
tion by the noted author, also a song in 
negro dialect composed by her. 

Space is too limited to describe in detail 
all the artistic voices we were favored 
with, suffice it to say there were Carl 
Streitman in Gounod's Spring Song, and 




programme was the grand march from thy 
opera of Faust, as rendered by the orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
following this was a piccolo solo by a New 
York artist, which was the most exquisite 
specimen of instrumental vocalization we 
have ever heard. 

Imagine our surprise after such delight- 
ful music, to hear a voice from the-evliuder 

4 


Leopold Godovsky in a piano recital, again 
a recitation by Lawrence Barrett, some of 
Rudolph Aronson's melodies rendered by 
himself, then came in rapid succession, but 
with great clearness and individuality, 
songs and recitations by Nieolini, Nina 
Bertini. Helen Mora, Bertlui Ricci, 
and, last and greatest, in those exquisite 
accents, which she alone possesses, some 
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characteristic sayings of the great French 
artiste, Bernhardt. It was, phonograph - 
ically speaking, “a feast of music and a 
flow of soul.*’ 

Dr. Bleyer also exhibited a record of Mon- 
signor Renier, Chamberlain to Pope Pius 
IX., which recites the sad story of Queen 
Carlotta as she related it to him just before 
her reason became dethroned. 

The venerable prelate lms just returned 
to Rome, having been on a short visit to 
this country, and Tiik Phonogram was 
fortunate enough to secure his portrait as 
he sat bilking into the phonograph, which 
we present elsewhere. Monsignor Renier 
is an admirer of Mr. Edison and enthu- 
siastic over his marvelous invention. 

Among others is a series of records com- 
prising the voices of the medical staff who 
attended on the Emperor Frederick, of 
Germany, including the leader. Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. These excel in fluency of tone 
and correctness of pronunciation. 

Altogether, our visit was a most enjoy- 
able one, and demonstrates the possibilities 
that lie the direction of gathering and 
preserving the voices of the famous people 
of the nineteenth century. 


Tender Memories. 


and the greatest sovereigns, and it would 
seem to have demanded that the echo of 
her voice should reverberate through the 
ages till time shall be no more. 

Headed Off. 


“ So you are in the electrical engineer- 
ing line,” said the traveler in the palace 
car to the chance fellow traveler with 
whom he was exchanging fragments of 
personal history. “ There has always been 
a false i nation for me in that field of re- 
search. By the way. don't you think ” 

“Beg pardon.” hastily interrmpted the 
other, taking from his pocket and handing 
to him a well-worn card inscribed : 


The aibsolute devotion of the President 
to his wife during the hist months of her 
illness,- as if till honors past and possible 
were valueless in comparison with the op- 
portunities of her companionship while 
she lingered on earth, has touched the 
hearts of all true men and women. 

We are not informed ais to whether the 
voices of any of the President's fahiily have\ 
been recorded by the phonograph, but we 
know that the photographic representa- 
tion of several atnotrg them has conferred 
great pleasure on the people of this coun-^ 
trv. The lustre of Mrs. Harrison’s Char- 

mJ 

acter bad extended over the whole world 
and commanded the respect of the Pope 


No, ibe Science of Electrical Engineering 

IS NOT 
In Its Infancy ! 


* 

And the conversation gradually drifted 
to oflier subjects . — Chicago Tribune. 

The Old Way and the New. 

A few years ago, in inquiring for an aman 
uensis, tlie usual question was, “ Do you 
kno\v af.%:goftd stenographer with some 
knowledge of typewriting ? ” To.-day the 
cqpditions*are reversed, and the inquiry 
is always, “Dp you know of a good type- 
writist wftiT anno knowledge of the phono- 
graph ? ” V'The mere ^inscription from 
this machine at a speed of one hundred to 
one hundred 'and twenty-five words a min- 
ute requires no great amount of educa- 
tion. Many effuse boys call take dictation 
from tli?* -phonograph at this rate of speed 
very readily, and they can transcribe a let- 
ter* in good shape on the typewriter. In 
many office--, good, fast typewriting is much 
mqi;e in demand than fast shorthand writ* 
in|h*ftrthe reason that very few men can 
dictate original matter at a rapid rate of 
speed . 
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A Diploma- and Medal Awarded to the 

Edison Manufacturing Co. from the 

Crystal Palace. London. 

, * 

The accompanying illustrations are a fac- 
simile of the diploma and silver medal 
which have been recently awarded the 
Edison Manufacturing Oo., at the Crystal 
Palace, London, for the best primary 
battery. 

This company had a full and attractive 
display of Lalande batteries, for telegraph 
and telephone work, physicians' use. oper- 
ating incandescent lamps, phonographs, 
sewing machines, fan motors and all ma- 
chinery needing small yet constant power. 

The exhibit was under the charge of Mr. 


electrodes. No expense has spared 
to make these ornamental as well as effi- 
cient. The family Karadic battery was 
made to meet the demand for a first-class 
battery at a moderate price. These were 
similar in construction to the physicians' 
battery. There was a fine display of pho- 
nograph batteries, running the phono- 
graph one hundred, two hundred and 
three hundred hours, with no recharging 
required and absolutely no care until run 
down. The sewing machine cells were 
found running with great constancy, while ✓ 
the Edison fan mo 1 or, with outfit consist- 
ing of four Edison Lalande cells, in lead- 
lined box, battery cords, and guards com-" 
plete, .brought much praise from the 



James \Y. Gladstone, manager of the Edi- 
son Manufacturing Co , whose principal 
offices are at 1 10 East Twenty- third street. 

New York City. 

The Edison- La lamb* battery has been 
on the market about two years, and in its 
shoit existence lias outrivaled all its com- 
petitors. 

The types at tracting general attention at 
the Crystal -Palace Exhibition were* the 
galvanic batteries for physicians’ operating 
rooms. The outfit consisted of hand- 
somely carved- oak roll top cabinets, in the 
lower part of which were two sliding lead- 
lined trays to hold the cells, connected 
with switchboard, on top of cabinet. The 
largest size held fifty cells. The eabinets 
were fitted with drawers for holding the 


committee who made the award, for their 
continuous and powerful current. 

The principal feature of the Edison- 
Lalande battery, in contrast too tlier pri- 
mary batteries, is that the internal resist- 
ance is so small that all the energy of the 

batterv is thrown out into the external 
* 

circuit. 

It lias a remarkable constancy, and re- 
quires no attention until recharging. A 
noted physician in St. Louis says : “ After 
six months* use, the superiority of the 
Edison battery over all others is its abso- 
lute reliability.’* 

This battery has been the result of long 
experience and much study on the part of 
Edison, and he finally effected that combi- 
nation of qualities which has given it the 
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title of “ best,"’ as evidenced by the award 
just received. -We are happy to chronicle 
these facts, and suggest to those of our 
readers who are looking for good and 
cheap power, to give the Lalande a trial. 

The company does a large trade, and 
with its vast facilities can do the work in 
a most satisfactory and complete man- 
ner. 

An Unbiased Opinion. 


The following spicy correspondence will 
be read with interest' by our subscribers. 
The circumstances from which it arose 
were these. A commercial house in a 
large western city, rented a phonograph 
from a local company and began dictating 
their letters to it. Their transcriber (Mr. 
M.) was a stenographer, getting *20 a 
week salary. From the very start he an- 
nounced his determination to “beat” 
the machine and prevent its successful 
use by his employers. He resorted to the 
usual* methods, and for a time was success- 
ful — the phonograph was tied up. 

While the battle was waging between 
the employer and employe as to the use of 


the machine, the employer being well 
pleased with the operation of it, and the 
stenographer determined in his opposition 
to it, a letter was received from a friendly 
correspondent, on the heading of which 
was printed the now familiar words 
“ Dictated to and transcribed from the 
phonograph.” 

Here was a chance for the employer to 
obtain moral support and convince his 
stenographer of the correctness of hig own 
opinion. So lie wrote to his friend telling 
him of his attempted use of the phono- 
graph and the difficulties he was meeting 
from the continued opposition of his 
stenographer, and bogged that* he would 
give him the result of his experience. 
The friend did so in these words : 

“ Dkak Friend : — Your valued favor 
of the 2d inst. duly received. 

We note that you are progressive and 
slowly, but surely catching up with the 
times. We are glad to hear it. Shake. 

Allow us to congratulate you. 

So you have at last got a phonograph, 
have vou.? Well, we have had one for 
three years the 9th of July, and as regards 
our honest opinion of the same, we can 


Diploma Awarded The Edison Mfg. Co.. Crystal Palace, I-ondon. 
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consistently say that we could not well be 
without it. . 

We dictate our entire correspondence 
to. the phonograph. 

We have three of themsin our office : 
one in tfie manager’s room, one in Mr. 
P.’s room, and one that is used for tran- 
scribing the cylinders from’both our Mr. 
P.’s and our manager’s dictation; You 
ask us what advantages and disadvantages 
it has over a stenographer, and which we 
have found preferable for our work. 
Now, we will tell you honestly, that one of 
the principal advantages which we findis 
as follows:/ • 

We can take our morning’s mail and 
dictate it to the phonograph in less than 
one-half the time that the very best A 1, 
first-class stenographer in the United 
States can bike it down in. 

There is no calling back and not under- 
standing it, and cutting you oil* in a letter 
just when you have got to the most inter- 
esting point. You can just open up the 
lever and let your letter right into it and 
talk just as fast as you are a mind to, and 
it gets it right down correct. 

AgUin, your stenographer can be tran- 
scribing yoUr cylinders from the moment 
you get the first one ready, provided you 
have two machines, which is absolutely 
necessary, and inasmuch as they are in- 
expensive (ours costing but 85 per month 
to a machine) it is of great benefit to have 
two. 

Again, a stenographer can commence 
writing after you have got the first 
cylinder dictated, and when you are done 
with your work, within a very short time 
after. you have completed your dictation, 
he has the mail ready for your signature, 
which is -certainly a great advantage, as 
with tire old style of dictatingtoa sten- 
ographer, you have to dictate to him and 
he has to sit there and take it. If you 
are delayed or interrupted, he is also 


thing but his key'-board and keep right on 
pecking away at his letter ; thus it is a big 
economy in time there also. 

And again, if we should happen to run 
in from a trip and want to write a letter, 
we have not got to hunt around for a ste- 
nographer and pull him out of bed to 
come and bike it down in short hand ; 
just turn on the lever and let her go — put 
the letter in, I should say — into the pho- 
nograph. 

Quite frequently we receive our after- 
noon mail too late to dictate it to a ste- 
nographer and get it out that night ; so 
we come back after tea and sit clown to„ 
the phonograph and dictate our evening’s 
mail when everything is quiet, and get our 
letters in much better shape than when we 
are so frequently interrupted, and the 
only one's time that is lost is the one that 
is dictating the mail. 

Now you ask us how many letters we 
have found it capable of turning out in a 
day. Of course we cannot answer that 
intelligently, as the length of our letters 
vary, but we will state the honest Opinion 
of our old stenographer that we have had 


for the past four years and our stenogra- 
pher that we have had for the past three or 
four months. Both claim that they can take 


their mail from the phonograph at least 
one-half faster than they can from short- 
hand notes; and again, that they can write 
the mail from the phonograph in about 
the same length of time that it would 
take them to take the shorthand dictation. 
. They also state that where we get along 
with one stenographer to take dictated 
mail (who does our writing on the type- 
writer) that it would take two to do the 
same work, if we depended on dictating 
our mail shorthand. » 

We have two competent stenographers ; 
they are competent to do the work of any 
stenographer, but they prefer the phono- 
graph instead of biking the notes down in 


delayed or interrupted and his time is a ^shorthand. We only use the stenographic 


dead letter on your hahds. Then he has 
consumed the same length of time in tak- 
ing down your dictation that it would be 
necessary to transcribe it, if he were bik- 
ing it from the phonograph, and when he 
‘ gets to transcribing it from his shorthand 
notes, he has to keep continually looking 
on his notes, which detracts from his 
> work ; while with the phonograph, as we 
use it, he is not obliged to look at any- 


work in the diebition of orders, where we 
wish to make an explanation. We would 
not tliij^k of dispensing with the use of 
the phonograph, as we consider it a great 
saving of time, both to us in dictating our 
mail, and to our typewriter in transcrib- 
ing the same. 

We give you the above as the result of 
our experience from an unbiased stand- 
point. 


* 
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have used it for some little time. With us 
the longer we use it the better we like it. 

It cannot be expected that the phono- 
graph is going to meet with the approval 
of everyone that tries it, for there was 
never yet a thing invented that was uni- 
versally adopted. You know that there 
are some people that won’t ride on the 
electric cars because they are accustomed 
to always riding after an ox- team— safer 
you know, unless the ox gets scared and 
then — i ; 

Well, of course, those people won’t use 
either a phonograph or a telephone ; they 
could not be expected to ; and. we don’t 
know that it makes any difference to us 
whether they do or not. % 

We shall certainly not advise them to, 
as we think it is best to let everyone run 
their own business as in their judgment 
seems most prudent. 

Respectfully yours, 

P & Co. 

No answer required. J. L. A.” 


“ Dear Friend : — Your favor of the 
10th inst., duly received. Replying, would 
state that our letter to you was merely in 
reply to your inquiry as to how we liked 
the phonograph. 

We gave you a resume of our experience 
with the phonograph, and expressed our 
satisfaction with the use of the same. 

We did not do so in the light of advis- 
ing you what yoii should do, or anything 
of the kind, but merely replied in a court- 
eous manner to your inquiry. 

It makes no difference to us whether 
you write your letters by dictation to the 
phonograph, to a stenographer, or write 
them in long hand. 

As regards Mr. M ‘s communica- 

tion, lie certainly exhibits considerable 
ability as a letter writer, and we congrat- 
ulate you upon having as good a man as 
this in your employ. 


Personal 


Mr. Geftrge H. Dun ham, a graduate of the 
Edison Laboratory, who has served as '‘expert’* 
with some of the prominent local phonograph 
companies, is now permanently employed by the 
Ohio Phonograph Co., at Cincinnati, taking 
musical amUalking records— especially the “ Pat 
Brady’s.” + 


*Ir. II. •the president of the Louisi- 

ana Phonograph Co., visited New York on his 
wedding tour. 5lr. Sellers paid his respects to 
the office oC Tuts Phonogram. What, with 

a 

good business pntsnects at home and the acquisi- 
tion of a charming companion to smooth life’s 
thorny path, Mr. Sellers is indeed to be con- 
gratulated. 


As regards bis views of the phonograph, 
it is very much the same as the majority 
of stenographers, as they all “ kick ” on 
the use of the phonograph for fear that its 
use will permit of using a cheaper man for 
the transcribing of letters, and thereby 
curtail their salary, and eventually obviate 
the necessity of shorthand reporting. 

The phonograph, as stated to you in 
our previous communication, is a success 
with us ; it may not be with you until you 


\We are glacJ*to be able to announce that the 
sale of the work by Mr James L. Andem, of the 
Ohio Phonograph Co.^alled '* A Practical Guide 
to the Use of the Edison Phonograph, ’’Continues 
to be large, and several of the local companies are 
buying Uium in quantities and distributing them 
to thfcircustofners as the quickest way of popular- 
izing the use of the phonograph. We believe it 
would be good business policy for all of the local 
companies to follow the lead of some of the com- 
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panics who are obtaining these books and distrib- 
uting them among their customers, thus saving 
themselves the annoyance of receiving letters 
asking for information as to little matters con- 
nected with the working of the machine* which 
could easily be understood by anyone who has 
read this book. We regard this publication as 
one of the greatest possible aids to a general 
introduction of the phonograph, commercial!}' 
and otherwise. 

* * * * - 

While Mr. Howells will not. during 1893, con- 
fine his literary work to any single periodical, it 
may be authoritatively announced that he has 
.entered into a contract with The Ladies' Home 
Journal , whereby his most important work will, 
for some time to come, first see print in the 
pages of that magazine. His new novel, “The 
Coast of Bohemia/* begins in the Christmas issue 
of the Journal, and immediately upon its close 
Mr. Howells will begin in the magazine a series 
of editorial autobiographical papers, in which he 
will trace the influences which led him to a lit- 
erary life, his course of reading and his favorite 

authors and books. 

* # * 

The Cosmopolitan embraces, as usual, a strike 
ing array of .topics in its latest issue. Its con- 
tributors play like. skilled harpists on all the 
chords of humanity. 

Phono Chat. 

Many improvements were noticed this year in 
the huge building used for the exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Mechanics' Association. 

— t 

New electrical devices were seen, ^and -the hall 
was lit up by si.\ hundred incandescent lights ami 
twenty-two arc lights. The main hall was finely 
decorated. The phonograph exhibit was par- 
ticularly attractive, some very choice select ions 
of music being on hand and the ever popular 
“ Casey Series " rendering much amusement to 
the crowd that thronged this exhibit. 

The Chicago Central Phonograph Co. intend 
placing three hundred phonographs at the 
World’s Fair. • 

The North American Phonograph Co. will 
have the exclusive privilege of exhibiting the 
Kinetograph at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. Three hundred of these wonderful 
machines, constructed somewhat on the plan of 
the nickel-in-the-slot phonograph, will be seen 
for the first time. 

We desire so say to many inquirers, that the 


Phonographic Album is iii process of construe 
tion, and we expect to give cuts and a full de- 
•scription of it in the next issue. We bad hoped 
to have the cuts in time for the November issuei 
but have been unavoidably delayed. 


The musical records, which are now put on the 
market (through their agents), by the North 
American Phonograph Co. cannot be excelled 
for excellence of tone, clearness in execution 
and loudness of reproduction. The duplicates 
an» made from “masters’* and these are abso- 
lutely without flaw. 

• • 

A new feature, and one most desirable, is print- 
ing the labels and pasting these carefully at one 
end of the wax cylinder. This is done entirely 
by machinery. After the slips are printed, they 
are placed on a block just the size of the cylin- 
der and then cut to fit the groove. So nicely are 
these adjusted they appear as if enameled. The 
convenience of this method is, there is no 
danger of mixing up records. 

Mr. Bussell Hunting is delighting the audi- 
ences at the Black Crook Co., by his demonic*^ 
antics during the evenings, and giving ns much 
pleasure in the mornings to the New Jersey 
Phonograph Co., Newark, N. J., by his magnifi- 
cent records on the phonograph. He is under 
contract to make a large number of “ Casey 
Series *’ for tins company. 

Reading Notices. 

Mr. V. M. Emmerson, of the New Jersey 
Phonograph Co., sends us some beautiful musical 
records wlficli we have listened to with much 
pleasure, and the judgment passed by others 
is “the best we have yet heard.’* Among those 
most popular and giving the dearest tones 
are a song by Spencer entitled “Near It,” V Poor 
Jonathan’s Waltz," by IsslePs popular orchestra, 
and one of Gilmore's celebrated marches entitled 
the “Gladiator. ” 

* * * 

One can readily judge of a person’s taste by 
his pictures ami his intelligence by his books, so 
if you step into a man's office and see a Barlock 
typewriter and an Edison phonograph you know 
that he is equipped with- the most modern ap- 
pliances to dispatch business, and this will at 
once enlist confidence that your business will be 
attended to in like manner. 

* * * 

You might save a good many dollars if you 
wanted to buy or trade a typewriter, by dropping 
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a postal card to Geo. H. Hill, at the typewriter’s 
headquarters, No. 10 -Barclay street, although 
if you have time, a personal visit to Mr. Hill will 
be both pleasant and profitable to you. 

* # * 

“ Good wine needs no bush,” and persons that 
have uled Jno. Underwood & Co.’s (at 30 Vesey 
street) typewriter ribbons, carbons, etc., are sat- 
isfied they are the best and cheapest: to those 
that haven't used them, give them a trial and you 
will fall in line with the rest of their successful 
patrons. 

* * * 

"" “The Boston Cadet Band records, sold by the 
New England Phonograph Co., Boston, take the 
lead in hand music,” says a veterau phonograph 
exhibitor. The Phonogram encores the senti- 
ment. 

* * * 

We commend to our readers the laughable 
negro melodies, which are characteristic delinea- 
tions of the colored preacher, as made by the 
Louisiana Phouograph Co. in their amusing 
series of u Vasnier Records.” They will drive 
away the blues. 

Washington Notes. 

Law Offices of F. C. Somes, Patents and 
Patent Causes, Washington, D. C., 

514 F Street, N. W. 

October 6, 1892. . 
Mr. R. F. Cromei.in, Secretary Columbia 

Phonograph Co., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir After a four months’ trial of the 
phonograph, I fouud it so useful that I would 
not be without it, and purchased an outfit of two 
machines for my office. Some of my friends 
said, “ It is very good for dictating letters, but 
will not answer for legal or technical work.” I 
have found it quite as useful for one kind of 
work as for the other. 1 have used it in dictat- 
ing specifications of complex electrical cases and 
of such complicated mechauisms as cash regis- 
ters and knitting machines ; also in drafting con- 
tracts, briefs, arguments aud other legal papers. 
Having employed stenographers for the past ten 
years, and being accustomed to the dictation of 
all my office work, I found no difficulty in using 
the phonograph therefor. To the experienced 
dictator, fewer revisions are required than in 
ordinary shorthand transcriptions. 

The phonograph has its advantages over the 
stenographer in diverse directions. At points of 
great speed in dictation, it is equal to the most 
rapid articulation of which the human voice is 
capable, aud, on the other hand, it can be 


switched on or off at will and does not get 
“ nervous ” at the delays in dictation incident to 
study, reflection and consultation of authorities. 
^ • Yours truly, 

_____ F. C. Somes. 

William G. Henderson, Counselor-at-Law 
and Solicitor of Patents, Washington. D.C., 
501 F street, near U.S. Patent Oflice. . 

Washington, D.C., October 25, 1892. 

E. D. Easton, Esq., President Columbia Phono- 
graph Co., Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: — I have used the phonograph two 
years, and the more I use it the less I am incliued 
to dispense with it. In its use I can dispatch 
the same amount of business in one-third«of the 
time required under other methods of dictation, 
and always find it ready to respond to my call, 
day or night, with unerring accuracy. If I find 
that my engagements are likely to keep me from 
my office most of the day. I can, before leaving, 
tlictate a heavy correspondence more rapidly than 
to a stenographer, and leave my office with the 
assurance that when I return, although it maybe 
late in the day, and I fatigued from my day’s 
labor, I will find, all my letters transcribed and 
ready for signature without l>eing detained until 
night in getting off mylfiail. 

It is a busy man’s invaluable assistant, and a 
greater^ dispatcher of business than a stenog- 
rapher. Yours very truly, 

W. G. Henderson. 

(Phonographic dictation.) 

A. A. Thomas, Attdfney-at-Law, Atlantic Build. 

L ing. Washington, D. C. 

Washi^gton^!?. C.. Novem 22. 1892. 

E. D. Easton, Esq., -President Columbia Phono- 
graph Co. 

Dear Sir: — F or several months I have had in 
use two phonographs, which I employ especially 
for dictating my correspondence. I And them a 
most sat isf actor)’, because a most accurate sub- 
stitute for the stenographer, whose work lias 
generally to be repeated several times. The 
phonograph, with its unfailing faculty of retain- 
ing a dictation ^indefinitely, and with absolute 
accuracy, enables me to address my correspond- 
ents in my own language, a merit which, had it 
no other, is jyortliy of all commendation . Of 
course, my opinion of the phonograph, as a^ime 
anrt money saver, may be indicated by the ^re- 
going enumc*a.tion of its advantages ove. all 
other inod^hi appliances for rapid and accurate 
dictation. * Very truly yours. 

A. A. Thomas. 

(Dictated to and transcribed from the phono- 
graph.) 
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The North American Phon ograph Co., 


OWNERS OP THE PATENTS OF THOMAS A. EDISON, 


— FOR — 


Recording, Perpetuating and Reproducing Articulate Speech and other Sounds. 

Principal Offices: 44 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK. 


(Kach exclusive for the Territory named). 


Name. . 

Alabama Phonograph Co., 

Conyngton, Sellers & Con- ) 
yngton, . J 

Columbia Phonograph Co., 

Colorado and Utah 44 

Chicago Cen'l 44 44 

Eastern Penn’a 44 4 4 

Florida . 44 

Georgia * 44 . ( 44 

George \V. Grant, 

Holland Bros., 

Iowa Phonograph Co.*, 

Kansas * 44 44 

Kentucky 44 44 

Leeds & Co., 

Louisiana Phonograph Co., 
Michigan 44 44 

Missouri 44 

Minnesota 4 4 44 

Montana 

New England 4 4 4 4 

New York 4 4 44 

Nebraska 44 44 

New Jersey 44 4 4 

Ohio 44 ' 

Old Dominion 4 4 4 4 

Pacific 4 4 4 4 


Address. 
Anniston, Ala., 

Jackson, Miss., 


Territory. 


Alabama. 


Jackson, Miss., The State of Mississippi. 

Washington, D. C. Delaware, Maryland, aud Dist. of Columbia. 
Denver, Col., Colorado. 

Chicago, 111., Cook County. Illinois. 

Philadelphia, Penn., Eastern part of State of Pennsylvania. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Florida. 

Atlanta, Ga., ^ Georgia. 

24C oth St., L’sville, Ky. Tennessee. 

Ottawa; Ont., Canada. 


Sioux City, Iowa, 
Topeka, Kan., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
New Orleans, La., 
Detroit, Mich., 

St. Louis, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Helenaf Mont., 
Boston, Mass., 

New York, N. Y.. 
Omaha, Neb., 
Newark, N. J., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Roanoke, Va., 


Iowa. 

Kansas and New Mexico. 

Kentucky. 

Indiana. 

Louisiana. 

Michigan. 

Missouri, Arkansas and Indian Territory. 
Minnesota. 

Montana. * 

New England States. 

New York State. 

Eastern part of State of Nebraska. 

New Jersey, 

Ohio. 


Spokane 44 

South Dakota 44 
Stale Phono. Co., of Illinois 
Texas Phonograph Co., 
West Penn. 44 
Wisconsin 4 4 4 4 

West Coast 4 4 4 4 

Wyoming 44 


Roanoke, Va., Virginia, North and South Carolina. 

San Francisco, Cal., Arizona, California and Nevada. 

Spokane F, .'Is, Wash., j Sn^andMafw! l0 " g ' 5 VVa8lliu S ton - 44 ° 
Sioux, Falls, So. Dak., South Dakota. 

Chicago, III., State of Illinois, exclusive of Cook County. 

Galveston, Texas, Texas. 

Pittsburgh, Penn., West, part of State of Pa. and West Virginia. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin. 


Portland. Ore., 1,4 " 

9 ( 44° long. 

Cheyenne, Wv. Ter., Wyoming. 


( Oregon, West 44° long. ; Washington, West 
I 44° long. 


tVWe deal with the public only through our Ag ents. Please note list carefully before enter* 
ng orders, and order from the Agent for Mate in which you reside or wish to use the machines. 






